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AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

The  B1.ACK  AND  White. 

[N  the  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Black  and 
White,  recently  opened  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  etchings  continue  to  hold  a  very 
prominent  position.  In  fact,  there  are 
more  etchings  in  this  year’s  exhibition 
than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  that  several  fresh  names  have  been  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  etchers.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  many  of  the 
well-known  etchers  contribute  only  works  which  have  already 
appeared  before  the  public,  for  it  would  greatly  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  Black  and  White  if  entirely  new  works  were 
alone  sent  for  exhibition.  In  spite  of  this  drawback,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  this  year’s  display  of  etchings — the  section  in 
which  our  readers  are  naturally  most  interested — may  be 
considered  very  satisfactory,  and  well  worthy  a  visit. 

Amongst  the  original  work,  the  first  which  demand  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  excellent  animal  portraits  by  Heywood  Hardy. 
This  artist  contributes  five  etchings — three  heads,  of  a 
horse,  a  lion,  and  a  buffalo :  the  last  represents  the  beast 
swimming  with  its  head  just  above  the  water.  All  three 
show  a  broad  and  powerful  handling  of  the  needle.  The 
remaining  two,  “  The  Village  Doctor  ”  riding  in  the  depth  of 
winter  to  visit  a  sick  patient,  and  “  Idols  at  Home,”  a  child 
and  a  large  hound,  are  interesting  and  pleasing  works. 
Axel  Herman  Haig  contributes  another  of  his  grand  upright 
architectural  scenes,  entitled  “  A  Quiet  Hour,”  representing 
a  pair  of  lovers  engaged  in  happy  conversation  on  a  bridge 
over  a  brook  which  flows  through  a  peaceful  cathedral  city. 
Seymour  Haden  has  sent  an  effective  work,  “  The  gray-eyed 
mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night,”  a  view  at  Harlech, 
North  Wales,  in  which  the  depths  of  shadow  are  produced 
by  the  aid  of  mezzotint.  In  his  “  Declining  Day  ”  Thomas 
Huson  has  also  resorted  to  the  same  means  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  those  effects  so  grandly  produced  by  Turner. 
Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  is  represented  by  “  Grandfather’s 
Pet  ”  and  “  The  Blind  Shepherd ;  ”  Robert  W.  Macbeth  by 
“Our  First  Tiff”  and  “Weary  of  Waiting;”  and  J.  McNeil 
Whistler  by  his  noted  etching  of  “  Old  Battersea  Bridge.” 
All  these  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment  Colin 
Hunter  makes  his  first  appearance  as  an  etcher  with  “  The 
Lee  Shore.”  It  is  a  fine,  broad  etching,  after  his  painting 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  and  we  hope  to 
see  more  of  this  artist’s  work.  David  Law  contributes 
“  Hayfield  at  Cookham,”  “  Sunset,  New  Forest,  ”  “  Moon¬ 
light  at  Whitby.”  The  last  is  specially  good,  and  deserves  to 


be  better  hung.  Arthur  Evershed  is  well  represented  by 
several  of  his  slight  sketches,  for  which  etching  is  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted;  a  “Street  in  Rye”  and  “Rye  from  the 
Marshes  ”  are  extremely  clever.  W.  H.  Urwick  and  W.  W. 
Ball  contribute  effective  works,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt 
has  no  less  than  five  jKirtraits  which  are  executed  with  great 
artistic  treatment,  especially  the  portrait  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.,  after  G.  Richmond,  R.  A.  Another  portrait,  in  dry-point, 
by  H.  R.  Robertson,  of  an  Italian  girl,  is  a  pleasing  work. 
In  addition  to  a  broad  landscape,  “  Haymaking  at  Crickle- 
wood,”  C.  P.  Slocombe  has  a  fine  dry-point,  “  The  Young 
Prince  of  Orange,”  after  Rembrandt’s  painting  in  Earl 
Spencer’s  collection.  Amongst  the  other  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  the  etching-needle  the  following  deserve  special 
notice : — “  Interior  of  a  Fisher’s  Hut,”  after  Israels,  by  L 
Lowenstam ;  “  Flatford  Lock,  Suffolk,”  after  Constable,  by 
John  Park;  “What  is  it?”  after  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  by 
A.  C.  H.  Luxmoore;  “Highland  Cattle,”  after  J.  Mac- 
Whirter,  A.R.A.,  by  C.  O.  Murray,  and  an  etching  after 
W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  by  L  J.  Steele. 

Foreign  artists  are  largely  represented,  and  their  etchings 
must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  notice  next  month. 

NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Edwards  has  just  published  the  second  part 
of  the  first  division  of  her  late  husband’s  etchings  of  Old 
Inns.  It  is  explained  in  the  prospectus  that  “dividing 
England  into  four  districts,  he  meant  to  produce  a  work  in 
eight  parts,  two  of  which  should  relate  to  the  ancient  hos- 
telries  in  one  or  another  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  country,” 
and  the  present  part  is  the  completion  of  the  East  Anglian 
division,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  in  1873.  Mrs.  Edwards 
has  faithfully  followed  out  her  husband’s  intentions,  and  the 
etchings  have  aU  been  carefully  printed.  It  may  not  be 
known  outside  the  artistic  circle  that  she  was  “the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  toil,”  and  has  performed  what  she  herself  styles 
“  the  mechanical  and  subordinate  department  of  the  etcher’s 
mystery,  ”  by  working  at  the  printing  press.  Unlike  some 
writers  who  have  recently  been  deprecating  the  assistance  of 
the  printer,  by  giving  effect  to  the  artist’s  work,  the  late  Mr. 
Edwards  always  thoroughly  appreciated  the  co-operation  of 
the  printer,  and  especially  prized  the  aid  rendered  by  his  help¬ 
mate  ;  and  having  acquired  this  knowledge  under  his  special 
guidance,  the  widow  has  now  set  herself  “the  task  of  en¬ 
larging  the  reputation  of  the  performances  by  which  he  is 
for  the  present  chiefly  known  amongst  artists.” 

The  present  part  contains  fifty-three  sheets,  on  many  of 
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which  more  than  one  plate  is  printed  It  was  intended  by 
the  author  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  printed 
descriptions,  in  place  of  the  written  narrative  which  he 
etched  on  the  plates  in  the  first  part ;  but  this  portion  of  the 
work  was  never  finished ;  consequently  the  plates  have  been 
issued  without  any  text  except  a  list  of  contents.  Although 
a  brief  history  of  each  inn  would  doubtless  have  added  an 
interest  to  the  work,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  etchings 
are  seen  to  a  much  greater  advantage  than  those  in  the 
former  part,  which  are  surrounded  in  many  instances  by  the 
etched  narrative.  The  frontispiece,  “  Norwich  Market-Place,” 
is  a  fine  plate,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  artist  It  re¬ 
presents  the  ancient  market-place,  with  its  rows  of  curious 
stalls,  at  which  all  kinds  of  provisions  are  sold,  and  especially 
famous  for  Norfolk  turkeys,  sausages,  and  butter;  whilst  in 
the  background  is  seen  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Mancroft,  justly  noted  for  its  beautiful  peal  of  bells.  The 
view  of  the  inn  at  Thorpe,  with  its  tea-gardens  on  the  edge 
of  the  liver  Yare,  is  an  interesting  little  plate  to  all  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  East  Anglia,  for  who  has  not  whilst 
staying  at  Norwich,  made  a  fishing  excursion  or  been  one  of 
a  boating  party  to  this  old  inn?  Many  of  the  inns  are 
necessarily  more  quaint  than  picturesque,  but  Edwin  Edwards 
selected  with  an  artist’s  eye  numerous  charming  little  views, 
and  the  following  plates  are,  we  consider,  amongst  the  best ; — 
The  Dolphin  at  Heigham;  the  Seven  Stars  Inn  at  Ely; 
Peterboro’,  showing  the  Three  Tuns  and  Windmill  Inns; 
the  Sun  at  Saffron  Walden ;  and  Audley  End.  A  few  of  the 
old  London  taverns  are  also  inserted  in  this  series,  for 
instance,  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate ;  the  Warwick 
Arms,  Newgate  Street;  and  the  Tabard,  Southwark.  Al¬ 
though  hardly  coming  strictly  within  E^t  Anglia,  these 
inns  are  acceptable  on  account  of  their  historic  interest. 
Several  of  the  plates  were  left  unfinished,  but  Mrs.  Edwards, 
feeling  that  collectors  would  prefer  the  artist’s  work  without 
the  addition  of  a  single  line  by  another  hand,  decided  to 
print  them  in  their  present  state ;  this  opinion  we  thoroughly 
endorse. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Edwards 
intends  to  issue  a  third  volume;  but  this,  the  last,  must 
be  a  fragment  composed  of  selections  from  the  remaining 
counties,  for  the  great  task  which  Edwin  Edwards  had  set 
himself  can  never  be  completed. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

III. — On  the  Etching  Ground  (continued). 

The  asphaltum  should  be  cleaned  according  to  the  following 
directions,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hamerton  from  M.  Deleschamps. 
It  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  p>owder,  and  washed  in  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  any  metallic 
oxides  that  may  be  present,  and  organic  substances  floating 
on  the  surface  should  be  removed ;  it  should  then  be  passed 
through  a  fine  silk  sieve.  And  it  may  be  combined  with 
the  wax,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  wax  to  five 
of  asphaltum  by  weight,  either  by  dissolving  in  chloroform, 
or  by  melting  in  a  glazed  earthenware  pipkin.  In  the  latter 
case  the  wax  should  be  first  melted,  and  constantly  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod,  while  the  asphaltum  is  gradually  added; 
the  whole,  when  thoroughly  melted  and  mixed,  being  either 
poured  into  warm  water,  and*  made  up  into  balls  for  use,  or 


converted  into  “etching-paste”  by  the  addition  of  oil  of 
lavender. 

The  above  proportion  would  be  suitable  for  cool  weather. 
In  hot  summer  days,  a  less  proportion  of  wax  should  be 
used.  In  very  hot  weather  the  writer  has  found  asphaltum 
alone  form  an  unexceptionable  ground,  when  used  in  a  film 
of  extreme  thinness.  In  a  thick  film  its  hardness  renders  it 
liable  to  chip  from  the  copper. 

IV. — On  Laying  the  Ground. 

There  are  three  methods  in  use  for  appl5n[ng  the  etching 
ground  to  the  copper,  all  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  describe, 
as  each  is  useful  under  special  circumstances. 

In  the  first,  which  until  recently  was  that  usually  adopted, 
the  plate  is  heated  sufficiently  to  melt  the  ground  without 
burning  or  causing  it  to  boil.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be 
held  in  a  hand-vice  over  a  gas-jet — its  face  being  protected 
from  the  roughness  of  the  vice  by  a  cushion  of  soft  paper. 
To  insure  the  proper  degree  of  heat  is  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  If  the  ground  becomes  burnt  it  is  no  longer  of  use, 
and,  should  the  heat  of  the  copper  be  such  as  to  cause  it 
even  to  smoke,  the  ground  should  be  at  once  wiped  off  and 
relaid. 

Should  the  etcher  contemplate  proving  his  plates  himself, 
which  he  is  strongly  recommended  to  do,  he  will  have  to 
furnish  himself,  among  other  printing  apparatus,  with  a 
heating  plate,  and  this  he  will  find  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
venience  for  laying  the  ground,  especially  upon  plates  of 
large  dimension.  It  consists  of  a  large  iron  plate,  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  space  beneath  which  is  en¬ 
closed  with  sheet  iron,  and  heated  with  gas-jets  or  a  spirit- 
lamp.  By  this  means  the  heat  can  be  easily  regulated,  and 
an  even  temperature  maintained  for  any  length  of  time. 
And  it  may  be  observed  that  for  printing  purposes  the  iron 
plate  should  be  considerably  larger  than  the  copper,  and  it 
should  be  heated  by  more  than  one  jet,  placed  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  admit  of  different  portions  of  the  iron  being  kept 
at  different  degrees  of  temperature. 

Another  plan  for  heating  the  copper  plate  is  to  have  a 
flat  rectangular  box  of  copper  filled  with  water,  which  is 
kept  at  the  proper  temperature  by  a  gas-stove  or  spirit-lamp. 

Upon  the  copper  plate  thus  heated,  the  etching  ground, 
previously  made  up  into  a  small  ball,  and  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  thin  porous  silk,  is  rubbed,  and,  being  melted  by  contact 
with  the  copper,  passes  freely  through  the  silk.  It  is  then 
distributed  over  the  copper  in  a  thin,  even  layer  by  means 
of  a  silk  or  leather  dabber. 

The  dabber  should  be  flat  with  rounded  edges,  smooth, 
soft,  and  elastic ;  and  may  be  made  as  follows.  A  circular 
disk  of  thick  cardboard  should  be  prepared,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  three  inches,  three  or  four  thicknesses  of 
the  softest  cotton-wool  of  the  same  size,  some  horse-hair, 
and  a  piece  of  strong,  smooth  silk  about  eight  inches  square. 
The  silk  being  spread  out,  the  cotton-wool  is  first  laid  upon 
it,  then  the  horse-hair  in  an  even  layer,  and  last  of  all  the 
cardboard  disk.  The  silk  is  then  run  round  with  a  needle 
and  strong  thread,  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  outside 
the  edge  of  the  cardboard,  and  drawn  up  so  as  to  enclose 
the  whole,  and,  the  edges  being  brought  together  and 
fastened  off  to  form  the  handle,  the  dabber  is  complete. 

(To  be  continued!) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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GIOVAN  N  I  N  A. 

H.  R.  R0BERT50N. 

lOVANNINA  MARGUTTA,  the  subject  of  this  study,  is  not  un¬ 
known  to  the  artists  of  Rome.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  painter  s  model,  and 
has  followed  that  calling  from  her  babyhood  upward.  Yet  here  we 
seem  to  see  her,  not  in  any  assumed  character,  but  wearing  her  own 
natural  dress,  thinking  her  own  thoughts,  and  looking  just  as  she  would  were  there 
no  such  thing  as  a  painter  s  brush  to  transmit  her  face  to  canvas  and  thus  hand  it 
down  to  posterity.  It  is  in  its  natural  simplicity  that  the  charm  of  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son’s  study  lies. 

Giovannina  is  a  member  of  a  very  handsome  family  who  all  sit  to  painters. 
A  contadina  by  birth,  she  is  a  devout  Catholic  :  one  notices  that  she  wears  on  the 
chain  which  encircles  her  neck  two  small  medals  of  saints. 

She  has  been  represented  by  M.  Ernest  Hdbert,  the  Director  of  the  French 
Academy  in  Rome,  as  a  Madonna ;  and  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  etching  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Robertson  at  Rome,  some  ten 
years  ago ;  a  water-colour  drawing  appeared  at  the  time  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
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A  SILENT  HIGHWAY 


WILFRID  W.  BALL. 


■N  a  bright  day  in  summer,  with  the  air  hct,  yet  clear  and  fresh,  Holland 
is  seen  to  best  advantage:  it  is  indeed  the  land  of  light  and  colour. 
As  we  stand  in  one  of  the  old  towns,  watching  the  sunlight  on  the  rich 
red  roofs  and  on  the  walls  once  white,  but  now  a  wondrous  mixture  of 
mellow  tones — yellow,  orange,  and  rich  green,  with  little  flickering  purple  shadows 
— everything,  from  the  small  boats  as  they  glide  to  and  fro  high-laden  with  freshly- 
cut  vegetables  or  with  great  brass  milk-cans  in  a  glittering  mass,  to  the  big  schuit 
as  she  moves  in  a  stately  manner  down  the  canal,  everything  touched  by  the  golden 
rays  seems  to  be  transformed  into  a  mass  of  brilliant  colour  ;  then,  if  we  turn  our 
eyes  away  and  seek  for  relief  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tall  houses  as  they  seem  to 
bend  towards  the  water,  we  find  a  wonderful  depth,  transparent  and  full  of  colour, 
but  massive  in  its  breadth  and  impressiveness.  With  such  scenes  as  these  to  be 
met  with  in  every  town,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Holland  has  produced 
so  many  masters  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro. 


The  subject  of  the  etching  is  a  view  taken  in  Dordrecht,  where  the  canal  passes 
under  the  Scheffersplein.  Interesting  as  are  the  views  down  these  canals  at  all 
times,  they  become  doubly  so  when  lit  up  by  bright  sunlight ;  so  quiet  and  old- 
fashioned  are  Dordrecht  and  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  easy  to  believe  very  little 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  Cuijp  lived  on  his  estate  of  Dordwijk 
hard  by,  and  painted  in  his  native  city. 

A.  E.  B. 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

G.  W.  AIRMAN. 

[or  the  Good  of  the  Church  ”  tells  its  own  tale  pretty  clearly.  If  we  read 
.  it  aright,  we  have  here  a  monk  of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the 
^  words  of  Chaucer  : — 

i 

“  Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 

Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust  ...” 

Or  to  quote  the  same  writer’s  description  of  the  “  Frankelein  ” — 

”  Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous, 

Of  flsh  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 

It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 

Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 

After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere. 

So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 

Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe. 

And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe.” 

In  the  good  old  times,  the  monks  held  the  law  of  meum  et  tuum  in  great 
esteem  so  far  as  it  concerned  their  neighbours ;  but  when  a  nice  fat  deer,  a  hare,  or 
a  partridge  for  their  board  was  in  question,  the  rule  was  easily  laid  aside,  for  they 
knew  full  well  how  to  appreciate  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

The  monastic  dog,  who  seems  to  be  a  prototype  of  the  poacher’s  lurcher,  scents 
danger  from  afar  and  is  ready  to  assist  in  maintaining,  by  force  of  arms  if  need  be, 
the  rabbits  “  for  the  good  of  the  Church.” 

The  painting  from  which  this  etching  was  executed  was  exhibited  some 
years  ago  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  by  Mr.  Aikman,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Society  of  Water  Colour  Painters,  and  of  the  City  of  London  Society 
of  Artists.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  Scotland. 


